THE MURDER AT MOOSETAIL 


A STORY 
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se CAME up here with you,” he 

said, “to kill you,” and he said it, 

thrown forward across the little 
table, holding to the sides of the table- 
top with both hands and glaring with a 
drunken venom; but there was a maudlin 
moisture in his eyes, as if his very rage 
were exasperated to the point of tears, or 
the horror of his murderous confession 
had made him sorry for himself. 

His brother smiled at him, comfort- 
ably alcoholic. “* Yes, I know,” he said. 
“That's why I wouldn't let you get be- 
hind me with a gun.” 

They were both dressed in sweaters 
and leather shooting jackets. ‘They had 
been eating supper on a rustic table, be- 
fore an open fire, in the living room of a 
little hunting shack. Two stuffed birds 
eyed them glassily from the mantelshelf, 
and the head of a deer watched them 
from the chimney wall. Outside the 
windows a cold moon was shining on the 
sparkle of a mountain lake and on the 
pine and white birch of the Maine woods. 

‘The first man leaned farther across the 
dishes, his chin thrust forward, stretch- 
ing his neck. “* You ought to be killed!” 

“I guess that’s true enough,” the 
other replied tolerantly, “from your 
point of view.” 

He was a handsome wreck of a man 
with regular fine features much wrinkled 
and deeply lined, so that he looked keen 
and shrewd; yet he smiled so easily and 
so often that he gave a general effect of 
irresponsible sagacity, of being mischie- 
vously wise. He was perhaps forty 
years of age, but he had evidently been 


athletic in his youth, and he wore his 
sweater, his canvas trousers and his shoe- 
packs with as much lean power and grace 
as if they were a military uniform. He 
sat leaning back in his chair, at once 
erect and relaxed, just drooping his head 
a little to look out from under his eye- 
brows humorously at the tearful malevo- 
lence of his brother Martin. 

And he made Martin seem ridiculous, 
too fat, too bald, too colorless, too weak 
with his seanty eyebrows and his little 
enraged eyes and his plump cheeks that 
were pale and trembling with murder 
and emotion. 

“You think I haven’t the nerve to do 
it,” Martin said hoarsely. 

“No,” he replied, “I think you merely 
realize it wouldn't do you any good to 
do it.” 

They were evidently both aware of 
the terrible seriousness of the situation, 
though they spoke without any melo- 
dramatic gestures and in low and 
guarded tones, because they could hear 
a murmur of voices through the closed 
door of the kitchen, where their cook and 
their chauffeur were finishing supper. 
Neither of them was trying to belittle 
the shocking gravity of the moment. 
But, with mankind’s incurable gift for 
being human, they accepted this horror, 
too, as a part of the day in which it had 
arrived, and they subdued it to the color 
of the commonplace as they would have 
subdued any other reality that had to be 
faced. 

Martin struck a blow on the table. 
“You ought to be killed! You're no 
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good to anyone, alive. You're a 
drunken loafer and you always were. 
If it hadn’t been for the War you'd’ve 
been in the gutter by this time. All you 
could ever do was shoot.” 

“And be shot at,” his brother said. 
“You forget that a lot of Germans have 
been after me in my day, and they were 
better shots than you are.” 

Martin continued pounding the table, 
working up his rage, but he struck weak 
blows, fat blows, guarded blows that 
were not too noisy; and though he was 
evidently trying to keep himself screwed 
up to the thought of murder, he looked 
astonishingly like a naughty child beat- 
ing on the table with a chubby fist. 
“*You’ve always hated me. You've al- 
ways taken everything away from me. 
Always. Always. Even with mother 
and dad, And you tried to take Connie 
away from me before we were married, 
and you never forgave me because she 
turned you down. You were jealous. 
You kept on trying to make trouble. 
And now you've helped her to leave me. 
You’ve got her to go. You did it. I 
know you did. You did. You did.” 

The other merely shook his head. 
“No one could've got Connie away from 
you if she hadn't wanted to leave. She 
came to me for help, and I helped her. 
That’s all there is to that.” 

Martin stopped pounding the table. 
He clutched the edges of the table-top 
again with both hands. “Why did you 
helpher? Why? To get her away from 
me. That's why. You were in love 
with her from the first. You wanted 
her, You wanted her and J got her. 
You hated me for that. You've hated 
me ever since. ‘That's why you helped 
her. Tohurtme. Todisgraceme. To 
take her away from me.” 

He clung to the table-top, lying on it 
as if he were trying to drag himself 
across it towards his brother who ‘sat 
back watching him. A bridge lamp had 
been arranged to shine on the supper, 
and the shade had been adjusted so that 
the light should not glare in their eyes; 
but with Martin sprawling forward on 
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the tablecloth, the lamp shone full on his 
face making a naked exposure of his 
rage and his hatred. 

His brother turned the lamp aside on 
its standard, so as to put Martin’s face 
in the shadow—in case a servant should 
come in. “I was never in love with 
Connie,” he said. “She was in love 
with me.” 

“You damned liar!” 

“T'm as damned as you please, but 
you know I’m no liar.” 

It was evident, from the change in 
Martin’s expression, that he knew this 
to be true. He glared at his brother 
silently, as if he were refocusing his mind 
to a new point of view. 

“She was in love with me,” the brother 
went on, “but I never liked her. She’s 
not my type. She has no loyalty. 
She’s a crazy little egotist. She showed 
it when she married you out of pique and 
because you hated me. She's probably 
told you all sorts of lies about me. Cer- 
tainly someone has. Someone’s kept 
you stirred up against me.” He nodded 
to himself. “Well, that’s all right. I 
didn’t mind. I was sorry for her. At 
first, when she came to me for help—a 
year ago—I sent her back to you, but 
she made me feel responsible for her be- 
cause she accused me of having ruined 
her life, and I realized there was a cer- 
tain amount of truth in that, so I under- 
took to help her out. That's all there 
is to it.” 

Martin began to pound the table 
again. “She’slying. She's lying. Her 
life wasn’t ruined. Not by marrying 
me. Suppose she'd married you, 
where'd she be? With you drinking 
and gambling and living around with 
any damn’ woman who'd have you! 
How could she be in love with that? 
How could any woman? She knew you. 
She knew what you were. How could 
she be ruined by not marrying you? 
You'd have driven her crazy.” 

“Well,” the other said cheerfully, 
“that’s the way women are.” 

Martin stormed ahead, uninterrupted, 
“How have I ruined her? I've given 
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her everything. I've done nothing but 
work for her. Every day. All day. 
And worried all night. Getting those 
damn’ investments on their feet. Get- 
ting them there and keeping them there. 
For her. So we'd be rich. So she could 
have everything she wanted. So I 
could give it to her. What did J ever 
get out of it? What have I had for my- 
self but clothes and food and a place to 
sleep? Who was I working for if it 
wasn't for her?” 

A servant tapped on the kitchen door 
and entered. It was the cook, the wife 
of the chauffeur, and she came with a 
tray to gather up the dishes. Instantly, 
Martin straightened up in his chair, his 
face composed in an expression of 
drunken dignity. He became Martin J. 
Beekman, president of the Camford 
Woolen Mills, the Camford Trust Com- 
pany, the First National Bank of Cam- 
ford, the Camford Union Traction Com- 
pany, and so forth. His brother did not 
have to look so dignified. He was 
merely Major Lawrence Beekman, com- 
monly known as “Captain Larry,” a 
man of leisure on a small income, a citi- 
zen soldier with no military duties since 
he had been demobilized. He rose from 
his chair to give the servant easy access 
to the table, and he began to walk up 
and down the room, holding the lapels 
of his coat with both hands, his shoulders 
squared, the weight of his arms drawing 
the coat collar tight against the back of 
his neck, his head bowed thoughtfully. 

In the silence the whole scene had be- 
come domestic, peaceful, snug. In the 
huge fireplace of field stones the flames 
and the smoke were released rejoicing up 
the chimney from a pile of blazing pine 
logs, and their dancing light glowed 
through the room in a happy animation. 
That light warmed and comforted the 
easy-chairs in figured cretonne, the 
lounge and its cushions, the tables and 
their lamps, the rugs on the floors and 
the hunting pictures on the varnished 
ship-lap of the walls—all turned as grate- 
fully to the hearth as if they were bask- 
ing in its radiance, and the framed 
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glasses on the pictures twinkling as they 
watched the fire. Martin Beekman at 
the table, and his brother pacing up and 
down the rugs, looked like tired hunters 
after a hard day, contentedly silent in 
the sheltered warmth of their wood- 
lodge; and there was no more the atmos- 
phere of murder about them than there 
was about their servant, a plump and 
motherly little woman in a neat apron. 

Larry stopped, once, to ask her, “Has 
Tom got the fire going in your cabin?” 

“Yes, sir,” she answered, “he has.” 

“Better air your bedding in front of 
the fire,” he said, “before you try to 
sleep in it.” 

“Yes, sir,” she replied. 
doing that.” 

“All right,” he ended. 
for to-night.” 

He resumed his meditative pacing up 
and down. She had cleared the table 
and loaded the tray and covered the 
dishes with the folded tablecloth. She 
put back on the bare table a bottle of 
rye, a siphon of water, and two glasses. 
“Good-night, sirs,"" she said, with a 
furtive glance at Martin. 

He remained silent. 


“We've been 


“That's all 


“Good-night, 


Mary,” the Major answered. “‘ Break- 
fast at eight.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

She bustled out nervously and closed 
the door. He took a log from the wood- 
box and threw it on the fire. Martin 
reached for the whiskey bottle. 


“If you were a drinker,” the Major 
said, “you'd know that whiskey’ll never 
help you to do what you can’t do with- 
out it.” 

Martin grasped the bottle as if he 
were about to throw it. “‘ What do you 
mean by that?” 

“Why,” Larry answered, sweetly, “I 
mean just what I say. Whiskey doesn't 
change a man. It steps up his weak- 
nesses as well as his: strength. You'll 
not kill me on whiskey, Mart, because 
you can’t kill me without it.” 

Martin hammered the bottom of the 
bottle on the table, egging himself on 
again. “Tl kill you or I'll kill her. Vl 
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kill somebody. I'll kill you both. 
Some way or other. I'll work up a case 
against you. I'll ruin her. [I'll sue for 
divorce and name you as co-respondent. 
I'll swear you admitted she was in love 
with you and you helped her to run 
away. I'll get detectives to swear any- 
thing I damn’ please about you both. 
T'll disgrace you with every decent per- 
son that ever knew you.” 

Larry shook his head, unworried. 
“‘No decent person'll believe a word of 
ita 

“Won't they! Won't they! I'llshow 
you where you get off with this com- 
munity. You drunken loafer! There 
isn’t a politician in the state that I can’t 
handle, and there isn’t a judge that 
doesn’t play with the politicians. No, 
nor a newspaper. I'll frame you good. 
T'll show you that it pays to be a part of 
the community you live in. I'll set 
these people after you as if you were a 
mad dog. I'll have them throwing 
things at you in the streets. I don't 
care if it costs every penny I've got in 
the world. I'll put you both in the 
gutter and keep you there. I'll do it. 
As sure as you live, I'll do it.” 

“T believe you would.” He sat down 
to confront his brother, with a soft and 
smiling intentness, studying him. 

Martin was exultant. All the tearful 
weakness had gone out of his expression. 
He looked fiercely spiteful. 

“It's just occurred to you,” Larry 
said, “but [ believe you'd do it. It’s 
just the sort of thing you would do.” 

“You're right I'll do it.” He thrust 
forward the face of an enraged boy, 
grimacing, showing his teeth. “Yah!” 
He all but stuck out his tongue. 
“You're damned right I'll do it.” 

Larry laughed. “Well, then,” he 
said, “I guess the murder’s up to me. 
I'll have to make it look like suicide, so 
there'll be no seandal, but I can’t let you 
leave here alive, can I? It'd be no use 
killing you after you'd done it, and I 
couldn’t trust any promise you'd make 
not to go through with it if I gave you 
the chance. We'll have to end this 
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thing, up here, and the only way to end 
it is to end you.” 

He proposed it as cheerfully as if it 
were some sort of spirited prank, Mar- 
tin made a contemptuous gesture, 
“You can’t scare me.” 

“Tt makes me feel like old times.” 
Larry folded his arms on the table. “I 
never talked to you about the War, did 
I?” he asked, a little shyly. “I served 
part of my time as a sharpshooter. I 
used to take food for a couple of days and 
crawl out, at night, through the German 
lines, and start pot-hunting them at 
dawn. After I'd picked off two or three, 
they’d get a line on me and the fun’d 
begin. You know, Mart, there’s no 
hunting like man-hunting. There’s no 
other animal as cunning or as dangerous 
as a man. He makes even big-game 
shooting feel like target practice. I 
couldn’t tell, half the time, whether I 
was the hunter or the hunted. It has a 
great kick, and I'd like to get it again, so 
I’m going to take you over to the woods 
below Moosetail Mountain to-morrow 
morning, and give you a gun, and go 
after you, eh? You'll have all the best 
of it, because you can lie low and wait 
for me to come and get you, and what- 
ever way it ends, it'll be one of those 
accidents that are always happening to 
deer hunters. ‘I saw something moving 
in the bushes and I thought it was a big 
buck. He wasn’t supposed to be off 
in that direction.” You know. And, 
either way it ends, the survivor’ll have 
a good conscience, because he'll know he 
killed in self-defense.” 

His manner had grown pleasantly 
jocular. The wrinkles of his smile were 
amiable wrinkles. His alcoholic genial- 
ity was almost affectionate. As he 
leaned forward, more and more con- 
fidentially, on the table, Martin drew 
farther and farther back from him, 
blinking, as if he were trying to keep him 
in focus. 

Larry went on, “I don’t understand 
why people are so afraid of getting 
killed. I’ve been over the edge twice 
myself, and it’s a lovely feeling. It’s 
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like falling asleep when you're so ex- 
hausted that you can’t keep your eyes 
open another minute. It’s the perfect 
escape. You realize that all your 
worries are over and done with, abso- 
lutely. I can’t describe it. You feel 
like a tired baby that’s got back to his 
mother—to be tucked into his cradle. 
I’m sure that half the boys I saw die felt 
just that way about it. They curled up 
and snuggled down in the mud as if it 
were a feather bed, as peaceful as an in- 
fant full of warm milk. It’s a great 
sensation, Mart. You'll like it.” 

Martin said palely, “You can’t scare 

me. 
“Whereas, if you kill the other man,” 
said Larry, “you'll find yourself sitting 
on the top of the world. It’s immense. 
Here's a man who's been worrying you 
and worrying you till the whole world 
seems to be full of him, and you take up 
a gun, and—puff!—he vanishes. You 
wipe him right out, and you wipe out 
every worry that came with him. You 
own the whole world again and you've 
put him out of it. It makes you feel 
like a god. You say to yourself, ‘It 
took all Creation thirty years or more to 
make that guy, and I flattened out the 
whole job in a split second.’ You've 
chopped down trees, haven't you, Mar- 
tin? You know the feeling you have 
when a hundred-year-old oak comes 
crashing down in front of you? Well, 
that’s nothing to the sensation you get 
when it’s a man that falls. Talk about 
a sense of power! Boy! It’s tremen- 
dous.” 

Martin had stiffened back against his 
chair for support, and Larry held him 
there with a gaze that was kindly, can- 
did, and hypnotic. Martin said weakly, 
“You can’t seare me.” 

“T'm not trying to,” said Larry. 
“T'm trying to reassure you. I'm trying 
to tell you that if you get killed, you'll 
like it, and if you kill me, you'll feel like 
aking. Not that I think you'll kill me. 
I don’t want to deceive you. I don't 
believe you have a chance. I’m sure 
Tl get you, and I'll tell you why. I 
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don’t believe you really want to live any 
longer, Mart. You're struggling against 
some sort of impulse to kill yourself, and 
you think it’s an impulse to kill me or 
Connie. You've ruined your life, and 
you know it. Connie was about the 
only thing you had left, and you've lost 
her, so you've got nothing to live for any 
longer. That’s what’s the matter with 
you, and you might as well face it, old- 
timer. Here. Take a drink. You're 
going to need it.” 

He poured his brother a stiff glass of 
whiskey and water benevolently and 
slid it across the table to him. ‘* What're 
you trying to do to me?” asked Martin. 

“Well,” he said, “I don’t suppose I’m 
trying to do anything but tell you about 
yourself. You should've been told long 
ago, and it would've helped you, but 
nobody liked to do it, because we were 
all more or less sorry for you. I remem- 
ber, when mother died—even as long 
ago as that—we talked you over, and 
she asked me to bear with you and try to 
help you, because it wasn’t your fault 
that you were such a mess. She blamed 
herself. She said she’d never been able 
to like you from the day you were born. 
She hadn’t wanted you. And she didn’t 
nurse you. You were brought up on a 
bottle, and you were a frightened cry- 
baby from the beginning. She believed 
that was why you grew up to be such a 
timid boy and such a little liar. She 
couldn't help but despise you, and she 
tried to hide it from you, but she knew 
you realized it, and it made you worse.” 

“You took her away from me,” Mar- 
tin broke in hoarsely. “* You took them 
both away from me—dad, too. They 
did everything for you and they never 
did a thing for me. They sent you to 
college and J had to go to work. They 
left you every cent they had and they 
left me nothing—” 

“Now, now, Martin,” Larry soothed 
him, “try to be fair. You know they 
left you nothing because you didn’t need 
it. You were already getting rich. 
And they couldn’t send you to college 
because you wouldn't go to college. 
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You wanted to make money. Even 
then, just out of school, you wanted to 
make money because you were afraid to 
be without it. That's been your trouble 
all your life. You've wanted security. 
You've wanted to feel safe against every 
chance in life. And, unfortunately, 
that’s one thing nobody can get in this 
world—security. I found that out, 
years ago. I went after adventure be- 
cause it’s the only thing life is sure to 
give you, and I wanted to get used to it, 
maybe, Anyway, that’s why I jumped 
into the War. I knew I was afraid to 
die, and I wanted to get used to that. 
You've been timid and frightened and 
afraid of life, and that’s what licked 
you.” 

Martin had taken a gulp of whiskey. 
“Licked!” he cried, in a voice that 


cracked. “I'll show you whether I'm 
licked or not.” 
“Yes, licked.” Larry wagged his 


head, sagely smiling and pitiful. “Life 
has licked you in every way, old dear. 
You've no friends because you wouldn't 
take a chance on anyone, and you've no 
children because you were afraid to have 
children. At first, Connie tells me, you 
felt you couldn't afford to, and then, 
when she got ill you were afraid it might 
kill her. That’s the excuse you gave 
her, anyway. Asa matter of fact, Mart, 
I believe you were so jealous of her that 
you didn’t even want her to have a baby 
to love. You've spent fifteen years 
trying to make a sort of hermit crab of 
her and keep her shut up with you in 
your shell. You couldn't feel safe about 
her any other way. You've tried to 
wall her up in a little domestic prison of 
your own, and she’s ended it by climbing 
out forever. She'll never come back. 
She hates you. She says you're timid 
and crooked and cruel and yellow in 
every way.” 

“You go to hell,” Martin said. 

“And you're licked even in your 
money-making. You can’t fool me, 
Mart. I've been watching you too long. 
When vou started in, the safest things 
that yo. vould see in Camford were ice 
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and lime. They'd always made money, 
so of course you figured that they always 
would; and by the time you got a hold on 
the ice export, artificial ice knocked the 
bottom out of the whole business, and by 
the time you got well landed in the lime, 
your pits were so deep it scarcely paid 
to work them. It was the same way 
with lumber. You started playing safe. 
You cut the timber nearest the mill first, 
and now that you have to compete with 
the South and the West, you have to go 
the farthest for your trees and make the 
longest haul. You got control of the 
street railway about the time that the 
automobile cut out all your real profits. 
You've starved your woolen mills for 
new machinery till you can’t compete 
with the modern mills that’re putting 
you out of business. If you're not 
bankrupt already, you soon will be. 
You've always bought with your eyes 
on the past instead of the future. It’s a 
surprise to me that you don’t own a 
carriage factory, Mart. These smart 
boys are always loading you up with a 
safe old business that’s just about to be- 
come extinct. You'll never take a 
chance on a new one.” 

Martin had listened to that unmoved, 
his eyes on the table. “Don't you 
worry,” he muttered thickly. “I got 
the whole town in so deep with me they 
can’t let me sink.” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. “I’m 
not worrying, but I think it’s time you 
were. Judge Gaffney’s begun to.” 

“Gaffney?” It was as if the name 
had stung Martin. “What do you 
know about Gaffney?” 

“*Well,” Larry said, “I had to see him 
about your wife’s affairs. She gave me 
the key of her deposit box so I could get 
out her securities for her, and when 
Gaffney heard what those securities 
were he realized that you’d been protect- 
ing yourself by carrying all your sure 
things in her name. He also realized, 
little one, that you'd loaded up the trust 
company with a lot of deadwood that 
wouldn't be worth the match to set fire 
to it if things went wrong with you, and 
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he decided to take advantage of your 
absence up here in order to trim the 
boat.” 

Martin had partly risen from the 
table. It was with a dry mouth, in a 
very small voice, that he asked, “What 
do you mean by ‘trim the boat’?” 

“Evidently, by trimming the boat,” 
said Larry, “he meant throwing you 
overboard.” 

Martin sat down as if his legs had 
failed to support him. 

“He was to call a meeting of the trust 
company directors the day we left. 
They were going to sell their stock in 
your woolen mills to Chisholm on condi- 
tion that he took their street-railway 
holdings too. Then, if that deal went 
through, they were going to turn over 
their part of your lumber company to a 
syndicate, with Connie’s stock added to 
give the syndicate a controlling interest. 
That’s all I heard; but if you're counting 
on these people to keep you afloat, 
Martin—” 

“You've ditched me!” Martin said. 
“You've sold me out, you and Connie!” 

“No. I'll tell you what happened. 
When Gaffney went through those pa- 
pers of yours in Connie’s box he found 
that you’d been double-crossing the 
trust company. I don’t understand the 
details, but he declared there was 
enough to base a case on. Well! If 
they were going to prosecute you they 
had to get you first where you couldn’t 
cut their throats, so Gaffney decided to 
clean you out to the point where you 
couldn’t fight, and then start an action 
to put you in jail. They’ve probably 
got it all rigged for you by this time, and 
they’re just waiting for you to come 
back to Camford.” 

Martin had begun to rub his forehead, 
with fumbling and drunken hands, in a 
desperate effort to clear his befuddled 
brain; and evidently something became 
horribly clear to him, for drawing both 
hands down his cheeks, he covered his 
mouth with his fingers and stared ahead 
of him, transfixed. He was looking 
right through Larry, without seeing him, 
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pale, his mouth open behind his fingers; 
and after a moment Larry rose softly, 
watching him, and moved aside as if he 
were afraid of obstructing Martin's view 
of whatever horror he was confronting. 

“Here,” Larry said. ‘‘Here are the 
keys of my rooms in Boston. Take the 
canoe and paddle across the lake to 
Patchin Point. The road comes in 
there to within fifty yards of the shore- 
line. You can walk to Derry in two 
hours—if you make any sort of time— 
and catch the midnight to Boston. 
They'll never think of looking for you in 
my place. The bank stock you put in 
Connie’s name's enough to take care of 
you both. I'll see that she sends you a 
check every month. We'll get you 
abroad some way. I'll arrange all that 
when I join you in Boston. But beat 
it now. They're liable to be up here, 
after you, in the morning.” 

Martin did not move. He answered 
only with a shuddering flutter of sound 
in his throat, as if he had been holding 
his breath, and now drew a stealthy 
inhalation, terrorized and grief-stricken. 

Larry took an automatic from his hip 
pocket and slowly slid it across the table 
towards him. “Better take that with 
you. You may need it.” 

Martin did not look at it, and Larry 
began to back away quietly toward the 
varnished staircase that came down in 
one corner of the room beside the 
kitchen door. The wood fire steamed 
and chuckled to itself in the silence, and 
he could hear the subdued click of 
dishes from the kitchen where the serv- 
ants were washing up. He waited, his 
foot on the bottom step of the stairs, 
looking back over his shoulder, till he 
saw Martin’s eyelids flutter and his gaze 
fall on the pistol in front of him. Then 
he mounted the steps, two at a time, 
noiseless in his shoepacks, with a swift 
stealthiness. 

He had his coat off before he reached 
his bedroom door and, having locked 
himself in, he continued hastily to un- 
dress, without striking a light, in the 
dim radiance of the reflected moonshine. 
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His room overlooked the lake, and a 
glass door opened on a sleeping porch 
that overhung the water. Standing at 
that door, he could see the canoe tied at 
the landing place below him; and he un- 
dressed there, like a boy beside a swim- 
ming hole, balancing on one foot while 
he raised the other to unlace his shoe- 
pack, watching for Martin to appear and 
listening alertly for any sound from the 
room beneath him. 

Nothing happened. He got into slip- 
pers and a dressing gown, threw back 
the elothes on his bed, punched his pil- 
low, and roughened up his hair with both 
hands. Then, having established that 
appearance of having been disturbed in 
his innocent repose, he went back to his 
post of observation at the porch door, 
standing aside in the shadow, stretching 
his neck, crouching a little. 

He heard, from below stairs, a muffled 
thud of sound. 

He stiffened and threw up his head 
like a startled animal that seents danger. 

Someone screamed. 

He walked quite slowly to his bedroom 
door, unlocked it and drew it open. 
“What was that?” he called. 

A confusion of frightened voices an- 
swered him from the foot of the stairs 
—the voices of the cook and the chauf- 
feur at the kitchen door. When he 
came to the turn of the stair-landing he 
could see them, clutched together in the 
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open doorway, staring at something that 
was hidden from him in the living room. 
He descended calmly, his hands in the 
pockets of his dressing gown, with an 
air of military composure—till he could 
see Martin at the supper table, fallen 
forward on his face, his arms folded 
under him as if he were hugging some- 
thing to his breast. Without moving 
his eyes from that still figure, he said, 
“Tom, get your car. Bring Doctor 
Roberts from Derry. Mary, fetch me 
that first-aid kit from the bathroom,” 
He spoke with the authority of an officer 
in the huddle of a night alarm, and they 
hurried to obey him. 

He crossed the room and stood beside 
Martin, looking down at him. He did 
not take his hands from his pockets. 
He leaned over to put his ear to Mar- 
tin’s back, between the shoulder-blades, 
and he was still in that position when 
Mary returned, running, with the band- 
ages. 
“Is he dead?” she cried, under her 
voice, as if she were afraid that Martin 
would hear 

He did not answer. He did not need 
to. When he straightened up, she saw 
his answer in his face. He was saying to 
himself, “He's found it. All his life 
he’s been looking for it, and he’s found 
it at last.” 

He turned to her with a strange 
smile. “Security,” he said. 


